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were the men weary, but their ranks had been terribly thinned.
The yth Division, fighting for days on an eight-mile front
against an enemy four times its strength, had only about 40
officers left out of 400, and out of 12,000 men only 2,^40
remained. The ist Brigade of the 1st Division could only
muster 8 officers out of 150, and only 500 men out of 5,000.
Some battalions were but fragments of their original strength ;
for example, the Royal Scots Fusiliers now consisted of only
70 men under the command of a junior subaltern.
So on Saturday morning, October 31, the position was
extremely grave, when the enemy began what promised to be
an overwhelming onslaught. It was not surprising that the
1st and 3rd Brigades of the ist Division could not hold Gheluvelt
and fell back among the woods towards Veldhoek; and this
uncovered the left of the 7th Division that was forced back
towards the Klein Zillebeke ridge. The Germans were
pouring into the Gheluvelt gap, and were pressing on the whole
arc of the salient, and to assist in stemming the onrush Sir
John French had no reserves except a few oddments of infantry
and cavalry that had suffered badly during the last few days.
In his extremity he appealed to Foch for reinforcements,
but Foch's own losses had been terrible and he was unable to
comply.
The case of the British Army appeared to be without the
least hope of redemption, when shortly after 2 p.m. Sir Douglas
Haig watched the scene from the Menin Road. Nothing
could save the day but stopping that disastrous gap, although
at the moment it was cheering to observe that a handful of
South Wales Borderers, ensconced in a sunken road, was
harassing the flank of the German advance. Haig gave orders
to withdraw a little west of Hooge, but no matter what heroic
stand might be made there, he well knew the town could not
be saved. He concluded that it would be necessary to retire
west of Ypres, and Sir John French agreed witlx his